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It is inevitable that a book of this kind, 
brief and introductory, should present con- 
clusions rather than arguments. These 
conclusions are the outcome of observations 
into the facts of life and existence made by 
two classes of persons—the Himdlayan 
Adepts and their pupils. It is a fact that 
such distinguished persons as those de- 
scribed in Bulwer Lyitton’s Zanoni and 
Wilkie Collins’ Mystery of Cloomber do 
exist, possessed of the powers and benevol- 
ence described in the former, but never of 
the senseless malignity of the latter. 

Nearly fifty years ago two such Adepts 
deemed the time ripe for a clear statement, 
addressed most particularly to the Western 
world, of the main principles of the Science 
of human like and progress that we have 
called Theosophy, because it is a Science 
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that declares that man can know as facts 
of experience the things that are usually 
spoken of as mysteries in religious circles— 
concerning the human soul, life, death and 
progress. The events that led up to their 
association with the modern world are 
related briefly in my first chapter, and I 
must refer those who are sufficiently inter- 
ested, or curious, to desire more detail and 
evidence to the works which I have cited 
at the end of the chapter, which will be 
sufficiently convincing, I believe, to the 
impartial and open-minded reader. 

A question naturally arises: If the 
Adepts know so much, why do they not 
come forward and give the whole revela- 
tion, or at least why do they not instruct us 
so that we may avoid the difficulties and 
dangers that beset our life in this world? 
The reply to the first part of the question 
is that the manin the street is not willing to 
follow them in the long physical, emotional 
and mental training required for a first- 
hand realisation of truth that 1s really 
deep, and that when persons who are willing 
are found the great Adepts do assist them 
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in their life and studies in one way or 
another, as many among my own friends 
are ready to testify. 

To the second part of the question the 
answer is that the progress of humanity 
depends upon personal effort of thought, 
emotion and will, and that in facing life’s 
problems we are developing the powers that 
will at last make us masters of life and 
death. If knowledge could be simply given 
to us without effort on our part, our pro- 
gress would come to a standstill, and indeed 
there would no longer be any reason for our 
existence in a world like this. 

It is inevitable that the announcement 
of the existence of the Adepts and their 
willingness to teach should be the signal 
for a crowd of imposters and impersonators, 
and a word of warning ts therefore not out 
of place. If the reader should at any time 
become fortunate enough in his meditations 
to be confronted by such a teacher, let him 
beware of flattery, which the impersonator 
in his weakness applies to others, finding tt 
so delightful himself. And with regard to 
the quantity of teaching put forth by various 
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persons in the name of the Adepts, only 
one thing can save us from utter confusion 
and folly—that is the strictest mental and 
moral independence and balance. If a 
teaching can illuminate and enlarge our 
understanding, elevate our feelings, pro- 
mote freedom, love and truth, liberate us 
from the mawkish sentimentality that is 
really a very unpleasant form of selfishness, 
and open the door to individual progress 
through personal effort—it bears the stamp 
of truth. I may quote the words of 
Madame Blavatsky : 

‘‘A clean life, an open mind, a pure heart, 
an eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual 
perception, a brotherliness for all, a 
readiness to give and receive advice and 
instruction, a courageous endurance of 
personal injustice, a brave declaration of 
principles, a valiant defence of those who 
are unjustly attacked, a constant eye to 
the ideal of human progression and per- 
fection which the sacred science depicts 
—these are the golden stairs up the steps 
of which the learner must climb to the 
temple of divine wisdom.” 
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All I ask in putting forward this little 
book is that those who feel that the ex- 
planations of life’s problems that it pre- 
sents are the most reasonable that they have 
yet encountered, will follow up the subject 
by reading some of the books that I have 
recommended, which can easily be borrowed 
from the libraries of the branches of the 
Theosophical Society, or obtained through 
any good bookseller. 

ErNEst Woop. 


La Paz, July, 1923. 


——_ 
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GUIDE TO THEOSOPHY 


I 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tue Theosophical Society was founded 
in New York in the Year 1875, as the 
result of the efforts of two notable people 
to organise the spread of Theosophical 
ideas in the world. One was the famous 
Russian occultist, Madame H. P. Bla- 
vatsky, and the other the well-known 
American lawyer and journalist, Colonel 
' H. S. Olcott. The Society did not 
flourish in the beginning, but the two 
founders worked steadily and alone at 
its preservation and progress for about 
five years until it became firmly estab- 
lished, with its headquarters at Adyar, 
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near the city of Madras in India, and its 
motto, ‘ There is no religion higher 
than truth.” The movement was not 
originated, however, by the two persons 
named, but by the Himalayan Teachers 
of Madame Blavatsky, who form part of 
a Brotherhood of Adepts, Elder Brothers 
as they call themselves, who have learned 
all that a human environment can teach, 
and have finished their human pilgrim- 
age, but remain in close touch with 
humanity in order to assist the evolution 
of the race, in general by restoring the 
balance that humanity constantly loses in 
the course of its progressive movement, 
and in particular by taking special pupils 
for training in occultism and the occult 
arts. 

The time of the foundation of the 
Theosophical Society was one of serious 
unbalance in both Western and Eastern 
civilisations, and Madame Blavatsky was 
a pupil of one of the Himalayan Adepts, 
ready to do his bidding in the foundation 
of the Theosophical Society, as a means 
for spreading among men the knowledge 
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that joins religion and science, that is to 
say, Theosophy. It is to this remarkable 
woman about whom, on account of her 
extraordinary knowledge and her wonder- 
ful control of natural forces, such con- 
flicting opinions arose, that modern 
Theosophists turn with heartfelt grati- 
tude for her courage in bringing to a 
world, divided between grovelling super- 
stition and stagnant materialism, the 
truths of Theosophy that she had learned 
from her Adept teachers—for asserting 
in the face of brazen prejudice and bitter 
calumny the Theosophical facts that in 
an atmosphere of freedom of thought 
and by proper self-training man can know 
for himself the truth about death and 
birth, pain and misery, and by such 
knowledge rise above the common human 
lot to a condition of unbounded happi- 
ness and progress. 

Born in 1831, Madame Blavatsky early 
showed uncommon gifts and an unsati- 
able thirst for knowledge, and even in 
early childhood she often spoke of the 
great Hindu who appeared to her in 
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dreams and waking visions. At his 
bidding, at the age of seventeen, she gave 
up wealth and comfort in order to travel 
the world over in search of experience 
and knowledge, facing fearlessly poverty, 
privations and dangers of every kind, 
until she was directed to teach on her 
own account. The latter part of her life 
was spent entirely in giving out to others 
what she could of that which she had 
learned. Under the guidance and with 
the help of her great teacher and his com- 
panions she gave to the world her monu- 
mental works, Isis Unveiled and The 
Secret Doctrine. 

In the year 1874, in the course of her 
later travels, when she was investigating 
the famous spiritualistic phenomena at 
the Eddys’ Farm, in Vermont, U.S.A., 
she formed her lifelong friendship with 
Colonel Olcott. He had come down 
from New York to report upon the pheno- 
mena and they became friends, and 
worked together till Madame Blavatsky’s 
death in London in 1891. Colonel 
Olcott remained throughout his life the 
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President of the Society, with his home 
at Adyar, where he died in February, 
1907 and was succeeded in office by 
Mrs. Annie Besant, welcomed by general 
election to serve the Society in recogni- 
tion of her knowledge, love and power. 
Since human progress depends upon 
human effort the constitution of the 
Society assumed an entirely democratic 
form, but its success none the less de- 
pended upon the voluntary allegiance of 
its members to the essential principles 
of Theosophy and their study of the 
truths presented by the Adepts, and dis- 
covered by research, in the spirit in 
which a modern student of chemistry 
will follow the guidance of his teacher in 
the lecture room and the laboratory. 
This is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
dogmatism, which is the one thing that 
could destroy the vitality and usefulness 
of Theosophy and of the Society, which 
has now grown so large that it has its 
branches in over fifty different countries, 
numbers a membership of nearly forty 
thousand, has literally millions of sym- 
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pathisers, and has put forth a literature 
which has distinctly modified the trend 
of modern thought. So important is this 
freedom from dogmatism, so clear is the 
Theosophical assertion that progress 
and happiness for humanity depend 
entirely upon freedom of thought and the 
mutual assistance that expresses human 
brotherhood, that it is particularly re- 
quired of every new member that he 
shall declare his full allegiance to the 
First Object of Society, “To form a 
nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, 
creed, sex, caste or colour.” 

Beyond the benefits of association with 
people of high ideals determined to win 
for themselves and others the best that 
human life has to offer as the result of 
human effort, the Society offers nothing 
to the new member, unless it be the 
privilege of taking part in the organised 
effort which is being made to spread the 
Theosophical knowledge in the world— 
which is certainly a privilege and pleasure 
beyond compute. On the other hand, 
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membership in the Society destroys no 
one’s freedom—it carries with it no 
obligation to believe in theosophical 
doctrines ; it alienates none from his own 
religion, or indeed his free thought, but 
unites all in one ethical bond which 
affirms in all-inclusive sense the unity and 
solidarity of human kind. There have 
always been scattered theosophists, in 
every religion, and outside the religions, 
but now they are organised into a body 
that theosophy may be held up to the 
light for all men to see, and for those 
who wish to adopt and practise it in their 
lives. As there is no dogmatism con- 
sistent with theosophy, so there is no 
proselytism or conversion—utter freedom 
to take or leave any doctrine without 
criticism or comment is the atmosphere 
of liberty of the society. 

The second object of the society is : 
“To encourage the study of comparative 
religion, philosophy and science.” Many 
of the members of the society carry on 
that study impartially. Being theoso- 
phists they cannot make the mistake 
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common among missionary bodies of 
comparing the best of one religion with 
the worst of another. They seek to 
know the best in each, and when they 
find it are convinced that the men of each 
religion, following it faithfully, can re- 
ceive from its instructions inspiration to 
the highest human life and the most 
effective spiritual progress. Indeed, it 
is not unusual for the missionary, on 
account of his pride, to be the cause of 
much hatred and strife in human life. 
But never could there have been strife 
between such leaders of men as Christ, 
Krishna and Buddha. And in practice 
in the Theosophical Society one sees the 
brotherhood of religions, as, for example, 
at any of the yearly Conventions in India. 
There, gathered together in concord and 
common fellowship, based upon know- 
ledge and the unity of human ideals the 
world over, are to be seen Buddhists, 
Hindus, Christians, Zoroastrians, Jains, 
Sikhs, Mussalmans, Jews and others— 
men and women of every variety of 
opinion and degree of knowledge, united 
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by a common ideal, not bound by a 
common limitation or form. 

The third object of the Theosophical 
Society is : “‘ To investigate the unex- 
plained laws of nature and the powers 
latent in man.” This is a work for those 
who have time and ability to undertake 
it, for it is one of the most important 
departments of modern, as of ancient, 
science, to develop the human body so 
that its latent senses may be opened and 
much that is usually hidden may be 
brought to light. This has always been 
a department of theosophy—the direct 
knowledge of things usually hidden, the 
human mind, the subtle worlds, the life 
beyond death,the future and past of the hu- 
man soul—and theosophists have always 
declared that these things will become 
known, that they lie within the range of 
human science as a result of the practice 
of applied psychology, in the East called 
yoga, a science neglected, though not 
entirely lost, in Europe since the advent 
of religious persecution for the sake of 
temporal power, but preserved in India 
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throughout the ages and there taught to 
those who, by purity of life, unselfish- 
ness of aim and steadiness of character, 
had rendered themselves fit for swift 
progress into those higher states of evolu- 
tion which will be the common lot of men 
in time to come. All the researches in 
this department of the Society’s work 
support the main theme of its existence, 
the brotherhood of man as a fact in 
nature, declaring our unity not only in 
common interests and needs, but also in 
body, emotion and thought, in which we 
are all influencing one another all the 
time. 

For an account of the origin and pur- 
poses of the Society read Old Dairy 
Leaves, Vol. I., by H. S. Olcott; The 
Occult World, by A. P. Sinnett ; Letters 
from the Masters of Wisdom, compiled by 
C. Jinarajadasa ; Early Teachings of the 
Masters: 1881-1883, Edited by C. 
Jinarajadasa. 


II 
THEOSOPHY 


MEN of the purest life, intent upon the 
highest things, whether kings like Janaka 
and Marcus Aurelius, shoemakers like 
Jacob Boehme, engineers like Sweden- 
borg, or literary philosophers like Emer- 
son and Epictetus and Plato, have always 
been favoured with illuminating per- 
ceptions about the deep truths of human 
life. Sometimes these have taken the 
form of intuitions, at others of particular 
visions of things and persons beyond the 
range of normal eyes. Such men, be- 
lieving in the value and practicality of 
direct experience and knowledge, have 
been called theosophists. So also the 
philosophers, like Ammonius Saccas, the 
Neo-Platonist who, in the third century 
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of our era, founded the Eclectic Theo- 
sophical School at Alexandria and first 
used the word theosophy in the Greek 
language—philosophers who hold that 
the world that is about us represents not 
only the power of the Divine but also His 
wisdom, His love and knowledge, so that 
in all respects we are not only in the 
presence, but in the very being of God, 
divine existence, divine mind, perfect in 
will and love and thought beyond all 
definition. ‘They, too, have been called 
Theosophists, and they have accepted 
this world of ours as God’s school for 
man, in which He Himself is the constant 
and ever-present teacher. Among the 
Hindus the followers of Brahma Vidya, 
as taught in the Upanishads, including 
the Bhagavad Gitd and many other 
sacred books, belong to the same class, 
and also the yogis, who follow Patanjali, 
Shankaracharya and the rest. Among 
the Buddhists there are those who follow 
“the doctrine of the heart”; among 
the Mussalmans the Sufi mystics, and 
even in the New Testament of the 
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Christians one recalls the statement of 
the Christ that to those who could under- 
stand Him He would give direct teaching 
about the things which unto the mass of 
men must be offered in parables. ‘Theo- 
sophy among the Christians was not un- 
common up to the time of the dreadful 
religious persecutions which have marred 
the history of Christendom, which 
stamped it out, at any rate, as an organised 
movement, but it is encouraging to see 
its increasing revival, not only in inde- 
pendent Christian thought, but also in 
orthodox quarters, as for example when 
the Dean of one of the greatest English 
cathedrals, himself one of the most 
popular Christian teachers of our 
time, describes himself as a Christian 
Platonist. 

Truth is one. There is one word 
and one inspiration. And though many 
errors may arise in the course of personal 
progress in knowledge and illumination, 
the message of the great men remains 
essentially the same, whatever may be 
their religion. And the knowledge pre- 
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sented by the Himalayan Adepts in con- 
nection with the present theosophical 
movement, though it contains many 
details which most of its students must 
take much time and trouble to verify 
fully for themselves, is essentially one 
with the knowledge of which inspired men 
have constantly glimpsed fragments. Its 
nearness to the truth of things is proved 
by the system and order that it brings 
into our understanding of each religion, 
and the help that it gives to each man to 
live his own religious life in the midst of 
all the turmoil and confusion of modern 
life and thought. One of the greatest 
effects of this theosophical knowledge in 
the lives of its votaries is its union of their 
religious and secular activities. Indeed, 
these two are seen to be one by the 
theosophist. There is one God, one 
truth, one world, and one life, the religious 
life ; for each experience that presses 
upon us, each duty that has to be done, 
is not merely an earthly passing thing— 
it is part of our training and development 
of character, whereby we become more 
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like God by the use of our powers, will, 
love, and understanding, and so draw 
nearer to Himin the realisation of life. 
The theosophist, as scientist, regards 
the impulses of life as the fundamental 
cause of the development of forms in 
evolution. The process of nature is 
always one of disintegration and decay, 
when it is not associated with the life- 
impulse. The theosophist makes no 
crude mistake of dealing in abstractions— 
spirit is to him unknown; matter is 
equally unknown, and is as intangible as 
spirit. What we know is form, and the 
world of form is saturated with life, which 
is seen to be gradually converting the 
world from chaos into cosmos, or in 
scientific terms from incoherent homo- 
geneity to coherent heterogeneity of 
structure and function. He sees also 
that the visible world rests upon the un- 
seen, not the reverse; if that were not 
the case, how could our own physical 
globe be supported in space? Deep 
down among the world’s forces lies the 
power of thought, and the visible world 
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is only the expression of thought, a 
limitation, a concentration, tending to 
the clarity of vision of an imperfect con- 
sciousness which cannot yet grasp much 
reality at once, but not a permanent 
necessity for the spirit of man, which will 
later see without eyes and hear without 
ears, and become the conscious denizen 
of a world whose grandeur earth-bound 
man, undeveloped, mole-like, cannot yet 
see. All forms come from the depth of 
that great unseen being, and to it all 
forms periodically return, in the course of 
the cyclic pulsations that mark all move- 
ment—the whirl of atoms in the ether, 
and of planets and suns in space, the flow 
of night and day, of summer and winter, 
of inbreathing and out-breathing—every- 
where to be seen. 

On Theosophy in general I recommend 
the following books :— 

Esoteric Buddhism, by A. P. Sinnett ; 
Esoteric Christianity, by Annie Besant ; 
The Key to Theosophy, by H. P. Bla- 
vatsky ; The Ancient Wisdom, by Annie 
Besant. 


III 
MAN 


THEOSOPHICAL Studies with reference to 
man may be divided into three classes : 
(1) Man, his constitution and powers ; 
(2) his environment—that is to say, the 
world and its objects and events ; (3) the 
relation between these two; the effect 
of his environment upon him, and _ his 
effect upon his surroundings. 

(1) Man, say the Adepts, is essentially 
a threefold being. Not that he is com- 
posed of three things compounded into 
one, but that his life shows three 
characteristics which are always found 
together in different degrees of develop- 
ment. In their own language the Adepts 
named these three Atma, Buddhi and 
Manas, for which the nearest translations 
into English are Self, Wisdom and Mind. 
Really they are all powers of cognition or 
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consciousness, and they describe the 
threefold power of man who is rightly 
named the thinker (Sans., man, to think). 

Atma is consciousness of self, the great 
“TI am”’—the spiritual self in itself. 
In its positive aspect it is the will in man, 
which is always saying, “I will be 
greater,’ which shows itself in man’s 
restless desire for ever greater and greater 
independence of his environment and 
ever greater and greater control over it ; 
which is the urge behind the evolution of 
man into God—that is to say, into his 
own full stature. Here we may say 
with Emerson, ‘‘ There is no bar or wall 
in the soul where God the cause leaves 
off and man the effect begins.” It 
gives us our ideal of freedom. 

Buddhi is consciousness of life in others. 
It is rightly called Wisdom in English, 
because the wise man is one who in his 
dealings with practical affairs is very 
highly conscious of the state of life in 
other beings. Herein he differs from 
the man of knowledge, whose mind may 
be a veritable museum of information 
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about things, but who is incapable of wise 
action because of his lack of sympathy for 
life. Another word that well describes 
Buddhi is Love, which is the direct 
recognition of our own life in bodies 
other than our own ; in fully developed 
strength this spiritual consciousness 
would make any man love his neighbour 
as himself. It reaches its knowledge by 
feeling, not by logic, and has therefore 
sometimes been called the intuition in 
man. Itis thesource of our ideal of unity. 

Manas is the consciousness of things. 
It is the thinking mind in man, the prin- 
ciple whereby he is related to the ob- 
jective world. Perception, discrimina- 
tion, judgment and all such powers are 
here, and here also is the positive power 
of thought which gives man all the in- 
fluence he has over his environment of 
things. 

Man has thus been called the Triple 
Spirit, triple because of these three 
aspects of his consciousness, and spirit, 
because he is not an object, but a life. 
All attempts to describe these three 
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principles of man in material terms have 
utterly failed, and every man ought to 
try to realise that he is a life, a spiritual 
being, here and now merely using his 
body as an instrument which is not 
himself, as a musician may use a piano, 
whether for the expression of his music or 
to assist him by its material limitations 
to make definite to himself a composition 
that is forming in his mind. 

(2) The bodily instrument that man 
uses during incarnation has been de- 
scribed as fourfold—the lower quater- 
nary. This is a greater thing, with 
much larger possibilities of power, than 
is commonly realised or even suspected. 
Our present bodily senses acquaint us 
with but a fragment of the world, with 
but a small selection of the realities that 
surround us, and our present bodily 
powers give us little control over our 
material environment ; but in the course 
of time this bodily instrument will be 
perfected so that a man will be a being of 
great knowledge and power, as are the 
Adepts at the present time. If the 
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Adepts mingle not freely with mankind 
at the present time, showing the fullness 
of their splendid superhuman life and 
power, it is only because such mingling 
would disturb the current of human 
evolution and help to retard it by the sub- 
stitution of childish for manly virtues, of 
passive reverence for active achievement. 

The physical body of man, composed 
of solids, liquids and gases, has been 
well examined by modern physiologists, 
and occult science has no fault to find 
with their work, though it says that that 
-work is far from complete. When we 
have enumerated those three constituents 
of the physical world we have not finished, 
for there are seven—solids, liquids, gases, 
and four others in ascending series of 
density, or rather lack of density. These 
four have sometimes been called the 
physical ethers—in some respects an 
unfortunate name for them, for it may 
confuse them with the ether of space, 
whereas they should be understood as 
kinds of physical matter, too subtle 
however, for the average sensibility of 
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man. These grades of matter also enter 
into the physical body of man and have 
much to do with the phenomena of 
personal magnetism, spiritualistic mani- 
festations of various kinds, and the vitality 
of the body—matters too detailed for our 
present consideration. Taken together 
they are called the etheric double, or 
etheric counterpart of the physical form. 
This etheric double, during the healthy 
functioning of the physical body, is not 
separable from it, and artificial separation, 
which takes place partially in some forms 
of mediumship, is often followed by great 
loss of vitality. Its entire removal pro- 
duces death, for in it play the currents 
of bodily vitality or prana that are gener- 
ated by the sun, and work through the 
organs and channels that exist in the 
etheric double. There are also centres 
in that double which, when awakened, 
give the man a degree of clairvoyance 
with reference to the world of ethers, and 
make possible the direct inspection of the 
chemical elements and many other things. 

Beyond the seven grades of matter 
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already mentioned, there exist many 
others, in sets of seven that have been 
called planes. The set beyond the 
physical seven has been called the astral 
plane or world because of the peculiarly 
luminous or starry appearance of those 
grades of matter; and the third set has 
been called the mental plane or world, 
because the matter of those grades is 
singularly responsive to human thought, 
and takes form instantly under its influ- 
ence. And each of these planes is a 
world full of objects and crowded with 
life, as is the physical world of our normal 
vision. The matter of the astral plane, 
lying midway between the mental and 
the physical, is also responsive to human 
thought, but in a middle degree; and 
even the physical plane matter is so re- 
sponsive when thought is exceptionally 
clear and intense. Thought is the great 
power by which consciousness produces 
forms in all the worlds (even the lifting 
of an arm is an example of thought 
power), but it is economy of thought 
power in the physical world to work 
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through the body which has been built 
up by its urging in the course of a long 
evolution of physical forms. 

The astral and mental parts of the 
human constitution are alike invisible to 
physical eyes, but exist in man as the 
seat of the feelings and thoughts that 
have a purely bodily interest—in the 
Sanskrit called kdma, personal desire, the 
fourth member of the lower quaternary. 
The astral body, acting in the astral 
world, is the one in which sensation pre- 
dominates ; the mental body, acting in 
the mental plane, is the one in which 
thought predominates, but both are 
regions of Adma for the average man. 
The astral and mental bodies are far less 
organised at present than the physical 
body. They are oval globes, somewhat 
larger than the physical body, composed 
of the bright matter of the astral and 
mental worlds, with a dense central por- 
tion which is a counterpart of the physical 
body. In the average man they are not 
yet well organised, but when so organised 
as the result of long mental and moral 
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training they become instruments of 
active life in the astral and mental planes, 
especially when the physical body is 
asleep. 

(3) Personality is a state of man re- 
sulting from his use of the lower quater- 
nary in the world, that is, from his in- 
carnation in a body or set of bodies as 
above described. First of all, let us 
imagine man, the triple spirit, without 
his body. ‘The world is open to him in 
allits fullness on every side, yet, though 
he sees everything nothing is definite, 
clear, precise. It is all one blaze of 
glory, the world as God, the universal 
form. Man, made in the image of God, 
destined to grow into the fullsplendour 
of God’s self-realisation, needs limita- 
tions to discriminate the variety of reality 
created by God’s will, to realise himself 
in detail as in mass, in infinite variety as 
well as in glorious unity. So he con- 
centrates himself into a body, which 
shuts him out from all but the limited 
vision that its senses provide. ‘Thus the 
body is strictly a limiting, not an enabling, 
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instrument; it is like the dark box of 
the camera which shuts out the great 
mass of light, and the senses are like the 
little hole in the front of the camera, 
through which may come a few rays of 
light that, because of their fewness, can 
form a clear image on the plate or screen. 

Under these circumstances, man, im- 
perfect in knowledge, makes a great mis- 
take. He thinks the body to be himself, 
and as he grows up through early child- 
hood, builds up a vast collection of feel- 
ings and thoughts about this false 
‘ myself’ that is the personality. In it 
arise the personal emotions, likes and 
dislikes for particular things and persons, 
based upon their effect upon this per- 
sonality, pride, anger and fear on its 
account, and a host of passionate and 
aggressive longings and resentments 
based upon a vain desire to make it as 
permanent as possible, to give it an im- 
mortality which can belong only to the 
pure spiritual man. Such is the per- 
sonality, or kéma in the average man. 
It is useful as an instrument of desire, 
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leading the child-man forth into varied 
and ever enlarging fields of experience, in 
which he will gradually discern the false 
and the real, and come at last to know 
and serve the real nature and purpose of 
his being, the evolution of the power of 
the spiritual qualities of will, love and 
understanding, which constitute his 
proper life. 

For a detailed account of man and his 
bodies read : 

Man and His Bodies, by Annie 
Besant, The Seven Principles of Man, 
by Annie Besant ; A Study in Conscious 
ness (advanced), by Annie Besant. 


IV 
DEATH 


KNOWLEDGE of the conditions of human 
life after the death of the physical body 
has now been won from the realms of 
mystery, and is within the reachof man 
Just as by scientific research into the 
conditions of the material world we have 
discovered many invisible things and 
forces, such as the chemical atom, the 
electron, gravitation and electricity, so 
by patient psychical research of various 
kinds many scientific men and others 
have confirmed the knowledge obtained 
from the Adepts and by clairvoyance 
about man’s life on the other side of 
death. Among the illustrious workers in 
this field I may mention the names of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Sir 
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Alfred Russell Wallace, Profs. Lom- 
broso, Flammarion, and others, and those 
who are interested in the researches which 
have led to their convictions in this matter 
may be referred to their various works on 
the subject. 

The necessity for the death of the 
human body may be considered as two- 
fold. While it serves as a valuable in- 
strument for the gaining of experience, it 
has the disadvantage of providing a very 
stable centre for the development of the 
personality of which I have already 
spoken, and that personality tends to 
become more rigid as the years roll by, 
so that in many cases it becomes in later 
life a positive hindrance to the progress 
of the real man, so fixed is it in its prides 
and fears, its comforts and securities. 
At the best its scope of brain and environ- 
ment is extremely limited, not providing 
for the development of any great width 
of character, or for a variety of relation- 
ships with those to whom it is connected 
by emotional ties. For the progress of 
man the death of the body and the dis- 
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integration of the personality are a philo- 
sophical and practical necessity. Add to 
this the physical necessity, due to the 
specialisation of the body-cells for nutri- 
tive purposes and their loss of the power 
of unlimited reproduction in conse- 
quence, and you have a complete state- 
ment of the causes of human death. 

It is necessary, however, in using the 
word, to distinguish clearly between the 
death of the body and the disappearance 
of the man, and not to allow the word 
‘death’ to cloud our judgment of the 
probabilities of the case. Death is a 
characteristic of material forms, and 
indeed the activities of life are constantly 
causing decay and partial death of the 
body. This fact was once very clearly 
expressed by Prof. Huxley in the course 
of a lecture, when he told his audience 
that with every word that he uttered he 
was breaking down the cells of his body, 
but that after the lecture was over, he 
would go home and stretch his proto- 
plasm back to its original size by taking 
something to eat and drink. The in- 
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telligent life in the body is really the 
means to the preservation of the form and, 
as I have said before, theosophists con- 
sider that it is life which promotes the 
evolution of forms, and is in itself the 
very antithesis of death. 

It is the life-force, or rather life, that 
expresses itself in evolution ; which has 
its impulse from within, as not merely 
the instinct of self-preservation in all 
creatures, but the still greater instinct 
of self-expansion. In sentiment towards 
the phenomena of death, therefore, the 
theosophist feels always for the life, and 
sees that the destruction of the form in 
the orderly course of nature is not a 
matter for regret or sorrow, but rather 
for joy, as the means to greater heights 
of conscious existence for the lives that 
are in men as well as for those in animal 
and vegetable and even lower forms. He 
does not allow the desires and emotions 
of his present imperfect personality, with 
all their brood of fears, anxieties, dis- 
likes, pleasures and pains, to blind his 
clear vision of the truth. He does not 
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magnify his pains by resentment, but 
destroys them by illumination and obedi- 
ence to law. 

The original instruction of the founders 
of the Theosophical Society on the sub- 
ject of bodily death made it clear that it 
in no way destroyed human personality. 
It is not merely life that is evolving ; it 
is lives ; and each man may regard him- 
self as a unit of evolving life or a centre 
of consciousness, somewhat analogous 
to the unit or atom of matter in the mate- 
rial world. The definite human per- 
sonality is unchanged by the death of 
the physical body. The man has still 
the astral and mental bodies as a basis 
for the continuance of his personality in 
the astral and mental worlds. 

Still we must carefully note in general 
that such personal existence after death 
is subjective, not objective, like that 
which the man has been having on the 
physical plane. The idea is well ex- 
pressed in an old Hindu book in these 
words: ‘“‘ This is the world of causes, 
and that is the world of their effects.” It 
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is called a subjective existence because 
in it there is no experience in ordinary 
cases but what is immediately originated 
in the personal feelings and thoughts of 
the man himself. He dies with a definite 
mind that has been stored with many 
feelings and thoughts, and even the most 
fleeting of these, as hypnotic researches 
show, is not lost, and when at death the 
claims of the physical world cease to 
assert themselves, and the limitations 
of the physical world cease to impede him, 
the man finds himself in a world of subtle 
matter readily responsive to his thought, 
in which he can travel with the greatest 
ease, in which he is not troubled by 
necessities or duties. He is released 
from external bondage, but he falls into 
complete bondage to himself. Freedom 
from external limitations is no freedom 
for the man whois bound by desires and 
habits of thought, and that is what 
becomes evident in the life after 
death. 

When a man is living in the physical 
body and using his physical brain, he is 
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like a ship well filled with ballast down 
below. He rides on a steady keel. 
Before he acts, he is likely to think twice. 
He feels an impulse to say or do some- 
thing; but before he speaks or acts 
second thoughts arise, and he thus acts, 
from judgment. Take away his physical 
body, and after a day or two (as long as 
the physical effects last) he has lost his 
ballast, and the higher and lower parts 
of his nature sort themselves out. This 
is the cause of the dual condition that 
most of the religions describe, which has 
been exaggerated into the most extrava- 
gant descriptions of purgatories and 
heavens. At first the man’s desires and 
aversions to worldly things take posses- 
sion of him and he is carried impulsively 
to the places and things that he likes and 
fears. Later, these impulses being ex- 
hausted, he enjoys real happiness in a 
life expressive of his better emotions. 
About the after-death condition I will 
now add some details taken from the 
works of Annie Besant and C. W. Lead- 
beater on the subject. 
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At death, the physical body is cast off ; 
that is, the man in his astral and mental 
bodies withdraws from the physical 
body, taking out the etheric double also, 
and the physical body at once begins to 
grow cold. At this time the whole of 
the man’s past life passes rapidly before 
his vision—an experience confirmed in 
many cases by those who have been 
resuscitated after drowning. That vision 
is followed usually by a condition of 
quiet, half-asleep consciousness, a peace- 
ful state which may sometimes be dis- 
turbed by expressions of uncontrolled 
emotion in the neighbourhood of the 
corpse or by anxiety in the mind at the 
moment of death. In a few hours or 
days the etheric double, the departure 
of which from the body was the immedi- 
ate cause of physical death, is thrown off 
and left to disintegrate along with the 
dense body, near which it floats. 

For every one, after death, there is a 
period of life on the astral plane, varying 
in length and character with different 
persons. A man’s stay there may occupy 
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any length of time from a few hours to a 
few centuries, and his life in that region 
may be of a fearful and miserable type, 
or full of pleasure. The strength of the 
astral body depends upon the vitality of 
his passions and emotions, so that'a man 
of strong animal nature needs to live a 
long time on the astral plane before his 
astral body has become worn out, but a 
man who has spent a noble or intellec- 
tual earth life will rapidly free himself 
from the conditions of the astral world. 
Further, a man whose nature has been 
very gross will be very much alive to the 
lowest conditions of astral life. But one 
of noble character may pass through the 
astral plane in a dreamy or inattentive 
condition, as there is nothing there to 
which his interests attach him, and may 
wake up a little later to full conscious- 
ness in the mental plane. 

The average person, however, makes a 
gradual progress through the various 
conditions of life on the astral plane, 
omitting only the lowest. That lowest 
may really be called a hell, not because 
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there is any hell-fire, except what some 
people create for themselves with their 
diseased imaginations, but because it is a 
loathsome region, where are to be seen 
only the astral counterparts of what is 
grossest and vilest in the physical world, 
along with astral plane equivalents of 
these. Here are to be found sensual 
people, drunkards, some kinds of mur- 
derers and suicides. They are almost 
in touch with the physical world, and 
are constantly trying to push themselves 
into the bodies of people of their own 
type who are still alive, whom they in 
turn impel to grossness and_ vileness. 
Their suffering comes from their own 
hot and ungratified desires, and lasts 
until the low desires and thoughts which 
they have accumulated on earth have 
become exhausted, when what is better 
in their nature will give them their share 
of happier life at higher levels. 
Fortunately the average man does not 
respond much to such influences. He 
finds himself somewhere in the next 
group of three sub-planes, which are 
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similar to one another, but different in 
degree. Life and surroundings there 
are very similar to those of earth; so 
much so, indeed, that sometimes it is 


difficult for the newcomer to realise that - 


he is “‘ dead ” at all. In this region the 
mind is able to create forms. And it is 
the collective thoughts of the people 
there that has produced the general 
similarity to earth conditions. Most 
civilised people whose interests have 
not been entirely worldly or selfish very 
soon pass into a better condition, de- 
scribed as the life of the highest three 
sub-planes of the astral world. In the 
first of these, the dead are found living 
in cities and communities, amid sur- 
roundings built by their collective 
thought. Next comes the material 
heaven of the unspiritual and self-seeking 
religious person; while in the highest 
condition of the plane are found the 
intellectual persons who are selfishly 
ambitious, or who take a pleasure in 
merely intellectual pursuits, still engaged 
in their favourite work. 


+ 
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A person, the selfish and animal side 
of whose nature has not been strongly 
encouraged or vitalised during earth life, 
soon finishes with the astral plane, and 
enters upon what has been called ‘‘ de- 
vachanic ” or heavenly life in the mental 
world. The interests of life, as dis- 
tinguished from the interests of the 
bodies qualify a man for residence in this 
sphere. Love of the life in others, 
appreciation of beauty and art, the pur- 
suit of knowledge that is wisdom because 
it is interested in the welfare of living 
beings—such are examples of the human 
unselfish emotions, which can give a man 
hundreds, and in rare cases, thousands 
of years of heaven-life if they are reason- 
ably strong. In this region the mind is 
intensely powerful, because the matter 
of the plane is so responsive. To think 
is to create, without all the labour 
of working through a bodily hand as in 
the physical plane. Here men have 
their opportunity to express or try out 
all their best ideas in a life in which there 
is no stint of the objects of their desire, 
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Not only objects, but the persons they 
love are also there, for the spiritual self 
hidden in each one of us is not limited 
to the conditions of a material physical 
body, but can enter at all times into the 
bodies which represent it in the heaven 
world, produced by the love and thought 
of those who are living there. In this 
way the greatest requisite for happiness, 
and therefore for a heaven life, that is to 
say, the company of those we love, is 
entirely fulfilled, and the devachanic life 
lacks nothing to complete its perfect joy. 
Still it is a world of effects, and of sub- 
jective causes of immediate experience, 
and the man there is unable to initiate 
new lines of activity, because of his 
freedom from restraint or interference 
by outside things, although he is able to 
work out to the greatest fulfilment the 
activities of thought and emotion that 
he has already initiated during earth 
life. 

Four divisions of the devachanic life 
are usually enumerated. First comes the 
class of people whose largest interests 
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have been connected with family love, 
and perhaps a circle of friends. Here 
the man finds himself surrounded by 
those he loves, living with them in un- 
interrupted joy. His sympathies have 
not been very widely extended, perhaps, 
and therefore his activities are generally 
narrow, yet they may be intense, and his 
cup of happiness, however small, is full. 
Next come the class of people whose 
lives contained genuine religious devo- 
tion, though of a personal kind and often 
blind and unreasoning. Here are to be 
found the true devotees of the personi- 
fied deities of every religion, enjoying the 
presence of the object of their devotions, 
and bringing also into the circle of their 
enjoyment relations and friends whom 
they have loved on earth. 

Thirdly, comes the class of people who 
have been interested in work for the 
benefit of mankind in obedience to the 
deity of their choice or habit. Men with 
philanthropic schemes, some musicians 
and artists, and genuine missionaries are 


there to be seen. The ‘‘ dead” of the 
D 
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fourth class are more varied in type, 
though fewer in number, but in them all 
are found earnest helpfulness for man, 
devotion to high ideals, and noble intel- 
lect. Here are the religious persons who 
on earth sought for spiritual knowledge 
for the uplifting of humanity, obtaining 
to the full of their capacity the fruits of 
their seeking. Here are true philosophic 
and scientific thinkers who have turned 
their thoughts towards the good of man, 
working out schemes for the benefit of 
all. Here are great musicians and artists 
who have used their gifts to reveal to 
their fellows the uplifting grandeur of 
song and form, carrying on to far greater 
perfection the work that they enjoyed on 
earth. And here also are those who 
worked and thought for humanity, for 
the sake of humanity alone. 

These descriptions of life after death on 
the astral and mental planes apply to the 
average and even the superior man, who 
is liable to be governed by outside cir- 
cumstances, by fear and attachment with 
reference to things and persons. It does 
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not apply to the exceptional man of 
strong will, balanced intelligence and un- 
selfish emotions, who can range these 
planes at will, and use them as a world 
of experience and work, not merely of 
subjective expression. 

This subject, life after death, leads on 
to the question of reincarnation. Since 
the astral and mental life after death are 
produced by causes set going in the per- 
sonality during an earth life that has been 
limited in character, they come to an end. 
“ The wings of the soul flag,” it has been 
poetically said, “and it falls back to 
earth.” But before that return to birth 
for new experience in a new personality 
amid new surroundings in new relation- 
ship with others, we must consider the 
turning point. The early part of life is 
that in which we observe more and think 
less, in which we accumulate experience ; 
while in the latter part we gradually cease 
to take interest in new things and give 
more of our attention to ruminating upon 
what we have already gathered, and this 
work of withdrawal, as it were, is prin- 
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cipally carried on in the life after death, 
during which the man himself, beyond 
the personality, has been absorbing into 
his character the strength, the love and 
the truth obtainable from his experiences. 
Therein lies the fruitage of a life, and 
when the harvest has been garnered the 
spiritual man feels the need of further 
experience, and that feeling gives the 
impulse for the return to birth. 

About the problems of death the 
following books may be read : 


Death—And After? by Annie Besant. 


The Astral Plane, by C. W. Lead- 
beater. 


The Devachanic Plane, by C. W. 
Leadbeater. 


Vv 
REINCARNATION 


To understand reincarnation we must 
think again for a moment about the 
spiritual man, with his characteristics, 
Atma, Buddhi and Manas—power of 
will, love and thought, sensibility to 
self, life and things—of whom I have 
spoken in the chapter on man. In the 
highest part of the mental plane he re- 
sides as what has been called the Ego in 
his “causal body ”—so called because 
in it are to be found the causes which 
produce the successive personal appear- 
ances in the course of his reincarnations. 

This is the being who is constantly 
evolving, and it is only a reflection of his 
evolution that is seen on earth in the 
evolution of forms and bodies, for those 
forms are moulded upon the man himself. 
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He tries to express himself ever more and 
more and, with that expression, to use 
his powers in a positive manner. For 
if Atma, Buddhi and Manas are the con- 
sciousness of self, life and things in their 
receptive condition, they are in their 
positive condition distinct powers of 
consciousness. The power of Atma is 
seen in the will, with which a man con- 
trols the other departments of his own 
life, his thoughts and feelings; the 
power of Buddhi is seen in the brother- 
hood of man, by means of which human 
life is enlarged and enriched a thousand- 
fold ; the power of Manas is seen in that 
thought-power which is gradually be- 
coming recognised to be the creator of 
all forms. 

In the average man evolution has not 
yet progressed so far that he is strongly 
conscious of himself in his real nature, 
or able to use his powers with any effect- 
iveness without the aid of the limitations 
and definitions of a personality, with its 
set of bodies in the lower worlds, and 
the life of such an ego in the causal body 
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on the higher mental plane is very dreamy. 
Only the strong souls whom I mentioned 
as free from the subjective conditions of 
the astral and lower mental planes are 
clearly self-conscious in their own nature 
and able to enjoy a life of their own on 
the higher mental plane. Such are the 
people who are seen in their personalities 
to be deliberately aiming at spiritual 
growth. Such are those who are ready 
for the special training that the great 
Adepts are able to give through the in- 
tuition of their pupils or through de- 
finite clairvoyant contact. And only in 
such a condition of being is there con- 
tinuous memory of past lives, although 
fragmentary pictures may occasionally be 
seen with the vision of the lower mental 
or even the astral plane. In the latter 
stages of any man’s evolution he has 
gathered sufficient strength and know- 
ledge into the causal body to initiate his 
actions from there, even when he is 
occupying the lower bodies, and at this 
point the animal desire nature and the 
lower mind become servants to the man 
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instead of, as before, the means of leading 
him blindly and selfishly in search of 
vivid experience. Now he will make 
progress willingly and with less pain than 
before, because his life is governed from 
within. 

It is very necessary to keep in mind this 
distinction between the relatively per- 
manent and the fleeting parts of man, and 
to remember that it is the reincarnating 
ego who is the I in us; in other words, 
to discriminate between the personality 
and the individuality. It is the ego in 
us that gives us our individual conscious- 
ness and our sense of identity, of “‘ I am 
I,” but it is the personal nature that gives 
most of us our sense of materially quali- 
fied identity, of “I am this.” It is a 
characteristic of consciousness that, in 
its out-going activity, it identifies itself 
with the form it uses, and it is by this 
that our personal consciousness is built 
up. 

The processes that precede birth may 
now be considered. The disembodied 
man desiring further definite and strong 
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experience excites in himself the centres 
used for the building of new mental and 
astral bodies. First a cloud of lower 
mental matter is gathered round him, of 
a kind that he has been building into his 
bodies in recent lives. Then a cloud of 
astral matter is formed, and finally comes 
an etheric form, which is attracted toxthe 
parents from whom he will take birth. 
The etheric form is strongly marked with 
the characteristics of the man and re- 
flects in a great measure the attainments 
of his previous lives ; and it will impress 
itself upon the growing physical body of 
the child, and cause those variations from 
strict heredity which have been so 
puzzling to the scientific world. Then, 
as the physical body grows up towards 
maturity and gathers its experience, and 
the personality is developed, a definite 
form is produced in the astral and mental 
matter, as a counterpart of the physical 
man, by which he is recognisable on those 
two planes. Thus there is in one in- 
carnation first what may be called a pro- 
cess of descent, then the physical life 
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from birth to death, and then an ascent 
again in the life after death. 

We must think of the man as one being, 
the same thinker, the same feeler, the 
same willer, throughout a long series of 
such descents and ascents. Consider the 
following diagram which shows a hypo- 
thetical set of four incarnations, taken 
out of a long series :— 
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In this diagram the circles connected 
by the horizontal arrows indicate the 
causal body, in which is the reincarnating 
ego. This is one throughout, not several, 
but may be considered as travelling along 
the line of growth indicated by the hori- 
zontal arrows. ‘The vertical arrows con- 
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nect the lower bodies—the lower mental, 
the astral, the etheric and the physical, 
in turn. The four incarnations are re- 
spectively the persons Shashital Dev, a 
Hindu; Caius Glabrio, a Roman; Jo- 
hanna Wirther, a German; William 
Johnson, an Englishman. The diagram 
is intended to show clearly that the per- 
sonalities are all strung upon the line of 
growth of the reincarnating ego, and are 
not each a reincarnation of the preceding 
one. Thus the Hindu is not reincar- 
nated in the Roman, and the Englishman 
is not a reincarnation of the German, but 
they are all reincarnations of the one 
immortal self, which is the same living 
consciousness in each. Each one, how- 
ever, continues in the lower worlds the 
work of his predecessors, and inherits 
the results of their activities. All the 
circumstances that befall the immortal 
self in the person (Lat., persona—a mask) 
of William Johnson are the outcome of 
the actions of Johanna Wirther, Caius 
Glabrio, Shashital Dev, and the hundreds 
of incarnations that went before. 
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In this lies the direct answer to the 
question why we do not remember our 
past lives. It is because the person is 
engrossed in material affairs to such an 
extent that itis insensitive to the finer 
impulses of the higher worlds. The 
brain is new, the circumstances of life 
are new, the astral and lower mental 
bodies are new. Indeed, the person is 
new. It has not lived before, and has 
no past lives to remember. But the con- 
sciousness is the same; it is the same 
man who acts and feels and thinks, and 
who has in the causal body the memory 
of his past lives. To remember those 
past lives he must raise his consciousness 
above the interests of the personality, 
thereby organising the causal body as a 
basis for conscious activity, and rendering 
the personality in every way sensitive to 
its impulses. Not till then will he be 
in possession of the memory of the past. 
That memory is not so uncommon as 
most western readers might from their 
limited experience be inclined to think. 
Many of the yogis of India have the 
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faculty of memory extended into past 
lives, and large numbers of people who 
are not yogis have fragments of recol- 
lection. ‘This power is not unknown also 
in western countries, but those who 
possess it generally mention the matter 
only to sympathetic friends, for society 
is still hard upon those who differ from 
the crowd. 

Many distinguished men of the past 
believed in reincarnation. Even in the 
most out-of-the-way places the doctrine 
is found, as a living belief or as a remnant 
of some once-great religion. It forms 
a cardinal part of the religion of one-half 
the population of the world at the present 
day. With the Hindus belief in it is 
common to all sects and teachers, and 
through the spread of their philosophy 
it has become a subject of thought 
throughout the Western world. It is 
the constant and emphatic theme of their 
great book, the Bhagavad Gitd, which 
has been translated from the Sanskrit 
into most of the modern languages, 
wherein Shri Krishna, believed to be the 
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incarnation of God, explains how he 
remembers his past lives, how a man who 
dies is inevitably reborn, because the 
body that he has cast off was only a gar- 
ment, and he will obtain a new garment 
for further life and experience in this 
world. The Buddha also taught it, and 
in the course of his teaching told many 
stories of the past lives of his followers, 
which he was able tosee. The Chaldeans 
believed it. It was held by many of the 
Romans, Greeks and Jewish people. 
In Taoism there are indications of it. 
In Greece the descendants of the Orphic 
tradition all held it. It was taught by 
Pythagoras, Plato, Empedocles, and many 
another great Grecian, and by the Neo- 
Platonists, and the Egyptian and Greek 
Gnostics—and many great European 
minds throughout the intervening cen- 
turies have believed it. It is found as a 
living belief among the mystics of every 
religion, as with the Sufis among the 
followers of Muhammad and an ever- 
increasing number of Christians. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
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that the millions of Hindus and Bud- 
dhists and thousands of theosophical 
Christians and others who believe in re- 
incarnation do so because of its presenta- 
tion by recognised authority. They are 
thinking people, and it appeals to their 
reason and their conception of the nature 
and purpose of life, and the love and 
justice of the government of the world. 
It is our business in life, they would 
say, to perfect ourselves, and raise our- 
selves beyond the defects of our human 
condition. When we have gained such 
strength of will that the events of life 
cannot throw us off our balance; when 
we have gained such power of under- 
standing that we realise the truth about 
things without personal bias or prejudice ; 
when we have acquired such love for our 
fellow-men that we shall feel that the 
same life is dwelling in every one, and 
cease to be over-excited about our own 
little bit of it—we shall be perfect men, 
and shall not need to incarnate in a human 
body again. The great body of humanity 
is composed of people who have not yet 
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reached this condition of will,thought and 
love. They are to be seen by the million 
in every stage of growth towards it, from 
the condition of the most primitive 
savage through all the stages of civilised 
life onward to the geniuses among man- 
kind. 

The reasons for belief in reincarnation, 
apart from our acceptance of any personal 
or religious testimony on the subject, 
fall into three large groups. It satisfies 
our best emotions. It is supported by 
scientific argument and research. And 
it is the philosophy of life that encourages 
activity and effort, and releases us from 
the hopeless doctrine of chance. First, 
as to our emotional needs. We cannot 
believe, on the one hand, in a God so 
powerless or so cruel as to produce 
savage souls and deformed and criminal 
minds when He is also able to produce 
the saint and the genius, or, on the other 
hand, in a Nature so inconsistent as to 
produce loving and intelligent minds by 
accident and as a by-product, not as the 
legitimate and living fruit of its ordered 
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system. Nor can it be admitted that 
God is standing by in obedient readiness 
to create defective souls to suit the bodies 
constantly produced by human passion. 
These difficulties do not rise for those 
who believe that a human lifetime really 
covers the long period from the first 
appearance of a living soul asa primitive 
man to the later time when it has grown 
through human experience into the 
perfect man, and that a particular body- 
time (popularly and erroneously called a 
lifetime) is only a fragment of our life- 
time. 

There is also a difficulty with the life 
to come, and the question of our admis- 
sion to heaven after death. Is it to be 
assumed that our life on earth is really a 
preparation for our future condition, for 
if it is not, nothing could excuse the 
cruelty of a God responsible for a useless 
world of pain. And if, on the other 
hand, our future happiness depends upon 
our right use of the experiences and 
opportunities of this earthly life, what is 


to_ be the fate of those living souls who 
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have died in earliest infancy, before they 
were able to face life for themselves, 
unless they are to be born again? I 
know that some people will argue in a 
negative manner that perhaps it is not 
by positive well-doing that a soul must 
earn future happiness. They would say 
that because a little child had done no 
wrong it should be admitted into heaven. 
But that is to say again that this earthly 
life is purposeless, and that it would be 
better that all of us should die as little 
children. Can you imagine the illog- 
icality infirmity of the mind of a 
mother who should pray for the early 
death of her infant, so that it 
might evade the pain and temptations 
of life, and gain certain entry to future 
happiness? No, the only satisfactory 
conception of the future life is that it 
shall be the logical and lawful outcome 
of this one, a continuation of our process 
of growth, wherein there is no sudden 
change in our state of being or character, 
or in the nature of our environment. 
Could we, before we have learnt to love 
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our fellow-beings, and feel compassion 
for those who are suffering, be translated 
to some different sphere where human 
misfortunes do not exist, our evolution 
would be halted. Could we, again, be 
so suddenly changed in character as not 
to need such experiences as now surround 
us, the continuity of our being would be 
destroyed. It is better to realise that 
this world is God’s world and God’s 
school for man, where men at every stage 
of growth are learning through the good 
use of their powers, and through their 
mistakes as well, to become more like 
God. This is the place that provides 
experience for every sort of man, and if 
the savage is to become civilised he will 
at some future time require such experi- 
ences as we civilised people now have, 
and this is the world where he can have 
them. And if we, in the past, have been 
what the savage is now (and there is no 
reason to suppose that God has favoured 
us and abused him by the elimination of 
that stage in our career) this world is 
certainly the place where we could have 
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had the experience that he is having now. 
And if we are all to go on in the course of 
time to become great artists and poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, scientists, phil- 
anthropists and saints, this is the world 
that can train us for it and provide for 
us the experience that men of that sort 
need. 

A detailed discussion of the evidences 
for the truth of the doctrine of reincar- 
nation does not come within the scope of 
this little book, yet it is interesting to 
note how they appeal to different kinds 
of men. We have noticed its prevalence 
in the present, and something of its sig- 
nificance in religious feeling and thought. 
Used as a working hypothesis in at least 
two departments of science, the psycho- 
logical and the biological, it comes as a 
light in a dark place. It facilitates re- 
search into the psychical nature of man 
and clears up many of the seemingly in- 
superable difficulties in heredity and 
physical evolution. showing how the 
acquired mental and moral qualities 
which are not handed from parent to 
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offspring can survive and ensure the 
human progress of our race. 

In ethical theory and practice also the 
doctrine has the greatest value. The 
evolving nearer to the divine ideal means 
the evolving ever nearer to one another 
on the part of those who are accomplish- 
ing it—and the substitution of co- 
operation and brotherhood for competi- 
tion and selfishness, which ethics implies, 
can be basically founded only on this 
truth. The practical ethical man, the 
social worker, will have a message indeed 
for the struggling soul who is cast down, 
“Friend, you are not the victim of a 
capricious God or of blind chance, that 
has singled you out, heaped upon you 
these discouraging conditions and en- 
dowed you with so little strength. You 
are on the road to perfection, and your 
difficulties may be converted into means 
of growth. What you are now the 
greatest of men have been, and what they 
are now you will become in the course of 
time. Remember your future depends 
upon yourself.” 
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Thus to various types of minds the 
belief in reincarnation brings real satis- 
faction—rational, devotional and _prac- 
tical. It brings purpose into life, and 
also the courage, dignity and sobriety 
required to carry it out. It brings 
courage to a man because it shows him 
that he is exactly what he has made him- 
self by his past thoughts, desires and 
deeds ; because from it he learns to rely 
upon the law, to trust that it will not fail 
him but will render to him all that is his, 
and to know that every effort will bring 
its due result and that nothing can go 
astray. It brings dignity to a man. 
Now he can sum himself up, see what 
qualities he has and what he needs, and 
know that everything in him will ripen 
into something valuable in this wonder- 
ful scheme of life of which he is a part. 
It brings him sobriety because it opens 
his eyes to the great length and breadth 
of human life and produces a sense of 
proportion and a feeling of calm strength. 
Before this he has met with pains and 
pleasures of many kinds and he is none 
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the worse for it, and when they come 
again they cannot affect or disturb his 
mind as they did before. With these 
three, courage, dignity and sobriety, 
born of knowledge, fanning his devotion, 
guiding his actions, to what ideal shall 
he not aspire, what future shall he not 
dare claim ! 

For a further account of reincarnation 
read : 

Reincarnation, by Annie Besant; The 
Necessity of Reincarnation (Pamphlet), 
by Annie Besant ; Reincarnation, A 
Christian Doctrine (Pamphlet), by Annie 
Besant. 


VI 
KARMA, THE LAW OF WORK 


IF the law of evolution is the law of life, 
expressing a man’s relation to himself or 
to the deep purpose of his being, there is 
also another law which expresses his 
relation to the world outside himself. 
It is called the law of karma, a word 
which literally means “ work.” ‘This 
law provides that a man shall have the 
fruit of his own work, neither more nor 
less. By work however, we must under- 
stand not merely what is done with hands, 
but the work of thought and feelings as 
well, for these have their influence upon 
outside things and upon all the bodies or 
instruments which the man has appro- 
ptiated and developed for his use. 
Under the law the effect of all a man’s 
work reverts to himself, that is to say, 
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he determines his own circumstances, 
even to what would be considered the 
smallest accident in life. 

The existence of such a law is entirely 
consistent with the idea of the divinity 
of man, his union with the divine, and 
his possession of freedom of the will. 
The divine is that which is self-sustaining 
and self-creative, and not dependent, as 
is a material thing, upon what is outside 
itself ; and if man is to grow into the 
fulness of the divine nature, to become 
perfect as his father in heaven is perfect, 
it must be through the use of his own 
independent will in a process of self- 
creation. And the law is also not in- 
consistent with the idea of divine grace, 
only it asserts that divine grace is con- 
stant and ever present in a law which 
brings to man the fruit of his effort and 
always the conditions that he needs for 
his growth. A divine grace exercised 
only occasionally would imply a divine 
disgrace. 

The idea of karma can be realised in 
another way if we remember that it is 
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a general experience that the world en- 
courages the use of the will in work, the 
use of our best and largest feeling, which 
is love in its various forms, and the use 
of thought; and it punishes idleness, 
selfishness and carelessness. In that is 
to be seen the fundamental law of the 
relation between man and his environ- 
ment. 

The chemist and the physicist recog- 
nise that we live in a universe of perfect 
law, that the same causes will always 
produce the same effects and the same 
effects follow from the same causes, and 
the expression of their knowledge in 
applied science in all walks of life de- 
pends upon this law of perfect material 
sequence or material causation. Upon 
its existence also depends the growth of 
the human mind. It would be impossible 
to use thought, and therefore impossible 
for the mind to grow, were it not that 
we can always rely upon the perfect law 
and order of the universe in which we 
live. Experience reflects that law and 
order into us in the form of mind, 
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and its foundation and source in the form 
of the creative power of thought. It is 
as though God the whole were calling to 
man the part toenter and enjoy the great 
ness of His being. At any rate, without 
external order, internal mind could not 
exist. To put it somewhat crudely, we 
find that fire burns us to-day and burns 
us to-morrow. If, without discoverable 
reason, it changed its properties from day 
to day, we could neither use it nor think 
about it. 

But the world is a rational order, and 
there is a reason why every particle of 
matter is what it is and where it is, and 
in its relation to other particles of matter 
there are always definite and knowable 
laws. We say that there is a reason for 
everything also from the standpoint of 
consciousness, why feelings and thoughts, 
hope, desire and will, should be what they 
are and where they are—that there is law, 
not chance, not merely in the relations 
between material objects, but also in 
those between consciousness and material 
things. Indeed, we may see the law at 
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work in the three divisions, the relations 
between man and things, the relations 
between man and man, and those be- 
tween man and God or the world as a 
whole. 

The unthinking man takes the order 
of nature for granted, without noticing 
it; the average scientific man takes it 
for granted, but regards it as a self 
existent truth, to attempt to “ explain ” 
which would be folly ; the philosophic 
religious man regards it as the beneficent 
work of God, ensuring to his creatures 
by the establishment of inviolable law 
and order the development of the in- 
tellectual and higher nature which only 
such conditions can give. Yet all of these 
fail to realise the fulness of the law, and 
regard the events of life as outside the 
system of order. They think the man 
did not make his own character, and that 
he does not make his own circumstances, 
that an event can happen not invited by 
the character or produced by the work of 
the man it affects, and this renders de- 
liberate work for the future a kind of 
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forlorn hope, since something may hap- 
pen at any moment to render the effort 
vain. But man does make himself and 
his environment. 

In order that a man may have the fruit 
of his work, the law exhibits the pheno- 
mena of retribution, which is to be 
understood merely in the sense of pay- 
ing back, not of vengeance of any kind. 

Ifa man loses or does not obtain through 
no apparent fault of his own, that for which 
he has worked, while another man seems 
to obtain something without due work, it 
is merely that the law is working out its 
retribution for past givings and takings 
between man and man. One whode- 
deceives will himself be deceived ; one 
who acts with violence will be subject to 
violence ; one who benefits others will 
reap the benefit himself. This is a law 
of justice, and the deepest possible 
justice, because such retribution is never 
punitive but always educative. The 
man who can be violent is coarse in 
nature, lacking in fine sensibilities and 
sympathies, and such a man needs the 
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strong impacts of violent experience to 
awaken his slumbering mind. And one 
who though acting with kind motives 
brings trouble to others on account of his 
ignorance and folly, himself needs the 
experience that he produced for them, so 
that his ignorance may be exchanged 
for knowledge and his love converted 
into wisdom. 

I may mention some of the minor 
workings of the law, visible in human 
life. First, it is clear that by our own 
thinking we build our own character. 
In the course of a lifetime (or rather a 
body-time) our thought strongly im- 
presses changes in character even upon 
the more plastic parts of the physical 
body, but between incarnations in the 
devachanic state, the building of char- 
acter is still more effective, for there all 
the unselfish thoughts are woven into 
character, and they reappear in suc- 
ceeding incarnations as capacities, general 
tendencies, conscience, and other ele- 
ments of character. Thus aspirations in 
one incarnation bring the capacity to 
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achieve in a later incarnation, continued 
interest in definite topics gives the general 
tendency or bias of mind towards those 
topics; painful and vivid experience 
impresses the higher self so that in time 
of danger it gives forth the warning voice 
of conscience. Our future character is 
thus in our own hands, and we can work 
at it with knowledge and certainty, as 
in any other realm of law. This in- 
dicates also the uplifting power of de- 
votion and the reverence of a noble ideal 
—we become like that upon which we 
think; noble if we think nobly, base if 
basely. 

Then there is the effect of desires, 
which carry us to the individuals and 
objects of desire, and help, along with our 
past actions, to determine the associa- 
tions and conditions of our life. Thus 
we are brought into touch again with 
those whom we have strongly loved and, 
as may perhaps seem strange at first, also 
with those whom we have strongly hated, 
in the past. We may be warned, in con- 
nection with this law, to be careful of 
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our desires, lest we obtain them and 
regret it or miss in consequence a better 
thing. 
It is perhaps important to notice that 
actions produce their effect regardless of 
their motive. But the motive counts in 
the building of character, and the devel- 
opment of the qualities of will, love and 
understanding which are the sole foun- 
dation of happiness, and when they are 
strong can ensure a man happiness even 
in the most depressing circumstances. 
A man who has done good for show will 
no doubt receive good circumstances 
himself, but he may not be happy ; while 
a man who in trying to do good but has 
done harm to others, though he reaps 
that experience for himself may still be 
very happy, especially if he knows the 
law. We cannot do good without know- 
ledge as well as good intentions, and the 
law provides perfectly for our education. 
It is not a system of punishments and 
rewards. Indeed, there is only one kind 
of punishment for the doing of a bad 
action, or reward for the doing of a good 
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one, and that is the being worse or better 
respectively. Sometimes we hear of bad 
karma and good karma—phrases con- 
venient to express the type of circum- 
stances in which a man may find himself, 
but quite inaccurate. Whatever they 
are, they are adapted to his character and 
needs. They call for the exercise of his 
deficient powers, and thus promote his 
growth towards power and happiness. 
There is some technical information on 
the subject of the distribution of karmic 
causes, or their release from the latent 
condition, of which latent energy gives 
us an example or analogy. In the many 
incarnations behind us we have associated 
ourselves by bonds of love and hate with 
many individuals who are not all in 
incarnation at one time, and have set 
up causes as the result of which we must 
meet circumstances which cannot all be 
found in one type of environment, and 
we have acquired character not all ex- 
pressible in one kind of surroundings. 
This large store of karma has been called 


« accumulate karma.”’ A second kind is 
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that which we are continually adding to 
the stock. A third is that which has 
been selected, as it were, from the store 
as suitable for use and expression in one 
personal life-period or incarnation, and 
it is known as ripe karma. So a man is 
guided to incarnation into the race, 
family, body and circumstances deter- 
mined by his karma, which is suited to 
his needs ; and it could be said that the 
ripe karma cannot be revoked, just as an 
arrow already shot cannot be called back 
—though we must remember that cir- 
cumstances are nothing without the man, 
and they are subject generally to immedi- 
ate change on account of the way in 
which he receives them, that is to say, on 
account of his present work or karma. 
But no doubt the karma in store, and that 
which is being made, are subject to 
constant modification and neutralisation 
by that which is newly set in motion. 
This doctrine of karma is the antithesis 
of fatalism. Whatever we may say or 
think about the phantom question of 
freewill and determinism in its ultimate 
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bearings, it is surely enough for practical 
and sensible people to live the life of 
choice and freedom of which they are 
conscious. ‘This choosing for the future 
cannot be separated from life. We are 
doing it always, in little things as well asin 
the great. 

The man who sits down, overcome as he 
thinks by fate, is merely choosing to sit 
down and do his minimum of work and 
let things remain as much as possible 
as they are. Sometimes people say: 
“Why help our fellow-man who is in 
trouble? It is his own karma his own 
fault, and no doubt he needs the experi- 
ence.” But it is his karma, and his merit, 
to receive your help if you will give it to 
him ; and your reward will be twofold, 
in both circumstances and character. It 
is the effects in character of our efforts 
of love, thought and will that will lift 
us to a divinity beyond the human con- 
dition. Karma does not command, “ Do 
this! Do not do that!” It merely 
presents us with sufficient limitation to 
tender our choice of action more or less 
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definite and our experiences vivid and 
intelligible, and its limitations press upon 
us less and less as we grow stronger in 
intelligence and will. Just as in a game 
of chess a strong player has greater free- 
dom, sees more possibilities and exercises 
a greater choice, so in the game of life 
the advanced soul is freer than the 
younger one, and to the future we may 
all look for the attainment of a knowledge 
and freedom wellnigh perfect. 

When we are talking of helping our 
neighbour let us not forget the principle 
of brotherhood, which multiplies the 
work of one mana hundred ora thousand- 
fold. And allied to this the principle 
of collective karma, too deep and in- 
volved for the purpose of this little book, 
which implies that after all, there is 
very little strictly individual karma. 
The judge on the bench, for example, 
who may sentence a man to death, 
has very little ultimate responsibility. 
That lies with great numbers of people 
who, directly or indirectly, have been 
concerned in the formulation of the laws 
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of the land, or who have acquiesced 
in them, though competent to interfere. 
And probably there is no great difference 
between sins of commission and sins of 
omission. 

There comes an end to the karma bind- 
ing the man to human personality and 
therefore to reincarnation. The man 
has realised that nothing that he can do 
for the sake of a separated personality is 
worth the doing. He has identified him- 
self with humanity as a whole. It is 
personal desire that binds us to the wheel 
of births and deaths, and when all selfish 
desires are dead, actions can never bind 
the soul. The man is no longer relative 
to other men. He has entered a larger 
consciousness and become one with all. 

For an account of karma, read : 


An Introduction to Karma, by Annie 
Besant; Karma, by Annie Besant ; Some 
Problems of Life, by Annie Besant. 


VII 
MAN’S FUTURE 


Ir has already been said that all creatures 
come from the One Self, and are essen- 
tially the One Self reflected in many 
forms. Coming out from the One Self 
they become more and more enveloped 
in matter until they reach a point of 
densest materiality, and greatest separ- 
ateness from one another. By means of 
these limitations, in the form of bodies, 
a stable centre of consciousness is ac- 
quired, first in the densest vehicles and, 
later, in the higher planes, until the 
being is self-conscious on all planes. In 
the latter half of the evolutionary cycle, 
consciousness, retaining the vividness and 
strength acquired through its evolution, 
is gradually withdrawn from the lower 
planes, which fall into dissolution. 
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Confining our attention to the cycle of 
evolution in which our present humanity 
is engaged, we may note, first, that the 
threefold nature of the One Self is ex- 
pressed in man, though latent in the 
lower. kingdoms through which the form 
has come—the elemental, mineral, vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. This is 
what is meant by the statement that man 
is the image of God. God, or the One 
Self, the ultimate consciousness, is three- 
fold in attitude towards His universe, 
showing the attributes will, love and 
thought, and as man is the being in 
whom spirit is joined by intelligence, 
he presents in the lower planes the 
threefold nature as thinking, desiring and 
acting. 

In the earlier stages of human develop- 
ment, self-consciousness is centred in 
the lowest vehicles, and the man is 
material or separative or selfish in his 
interests. He expands his own sense of 
self-reality by increasing his material, 
comforts, possessions, power or fame. 
In the later stages, his interests are un- 
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selfish, his consciousness becoming estab- 
lished in the higher realms where men are 
atone. Both these are good ; selfishness 
is good, in its right place, and it has a 
right place, as necessary for establishing 
a stable centre of consciousness, and 
tempting the man into a variety of ex- 
periences, before his will, or understand- 
ing or love, is strong enough to send him 
forth by its inner impulse. Most men 
are still in the former of the two stages, 
in which the lower nature is ruler, but 
there are a few, here and there, in whom 
the spirit is beginning to speak, who are 
commencing to tread consciously the 
returning road to unity. All will tread 
this road, most only very, very slowly ; 
but some with a rapidity wellnigh incon- 
ceivable in view of the magnitude of the 
task. 

The task of treading the road to power 
and freedom deliberately is one that 
anyone who is really unselfish may dare 
to essay, whether he be a man of action, a 
philosopher or a devotee. Such a man 
will have passed through the separative 
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and selfish stage in past incarnations, and 
will have learned that there is no objec- 
tive thing in the whole world which can 
give permanent happiness to man. If he 
has not felt this, at least in his best 
moments, any talk of treading the path 
to unity is simply self-deception, or 
worse. The wise man will wish to know 
how he is to proceed in this work, and 
what qualities he needs in travelling this 
road. Keeping in mind the fact that this 
is the road along which all men are to 
pass, and that the goal is unity, he will 
see that only the highest and noblest 
qualities are to be sought. But the 
way has been very definitely pointed 
out; the road has been very clearly 
mapped, however rugged and_ hilly 
and difficult to tread it may be. This 
man, we have seen, has caught some 
glimpse of the One among the many, of 
the permanent among the transitory, and 
he has thereby, to some extent, turned 
away his attention from the lower pleas- 
ures and interests of mankind. Now he 
must start the deliberate building of his 
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own character. Recognising how his 
thoughts are the principal factor in this 
building, how, in the mental world, they 
affect his fellow-men for good or ill, how 
the mind distorts and colours his know- 
ledge of the outer world, he sets to work 
to control and train the mind, and in 
time learns to know it as only the servant 
of himself, who rules. So, also, with the 
lower nature and the body. They must 
be purified and trained to service and 
obedience. There are many qualities 
that he must gain: breadth of mind, 
that can look impartially on all, springing 
from his recognition of the universal 
plan, the harmony and rightness of all, 
and the necessity and use of limitation, 
which is the only evil ; endurance, that 
can bear all troubles and trials, un- 
daunted; confidence, rising from his 
sense of participation in the universal 
life, and recognition of the law which 
can be trusted; balance, rounding off 
the character, and guiding the man 
throughout. These, and-all they imply, 
crowned with the longing for freedom 
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from earthly conditions, and for closer 
union with the reality he feels within him, 
he must acquire with more or less of 
success before he is ready for the highest 
stages of the path which leads to perfect 
manhood, and to conscious union with 
the Over-Soul, the one Self in all. 


For an account of the Path, read : 


In the Outer Court, by Annie Besant ; 
The Path of ‘Discipleship, by Annie 
Besant ; The Three Paths and Dharma, 
by Annie Besant ; The Light of Asia, by 
Sir Edwin Arnold ; Concentration, by 
Ernest Wood ; Character-Building, by 
Ernest Wood. 
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land. 

Amsteldijk 76, Amster- 
dam. 

4 Square Rapp, Paris 
VII. 

8 Corso Fiume, Torino 
VII. 

Inquiries per Herr A. 
von Fielitz - Coniar, 
Ommen, Holland. 
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CUBA. 
HUNGARY. 
FINLAND. 


RUSSIA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


SCOTLAND. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BELGIUM. 


DUTCH EAST 


INDIES. 


BURMA. 


AUSTRIA. 


NORWAY. 


EGYPT. 


Apartado 365, Havana. 

Muégyetem, Budapest I. 

Kansakoulukatu 8, Hels- 
ingfors. 

Inquiries per Mme. Ka- 
mensky, 1 Coutance, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Palace Lucerna, Step- 
anska ut, Prague II, 
Bohemia. 

P.O. Box 935, Pretoria. 


28 Gt. King Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

3 Cours des Bastions, 
Geneva. 

45 Rue de Loxum, Brus- 
sels. 

Blavatsky Park, Welt- 
vreden, Java. 

Olcott Lodge, No. 21, 
49th Street, East Ran- 
goon. 


Theresianumgasse 12, 
Vienna IV. 

Gabelsgatan 41, Kristi- 
tiana. 

J. H. Péréz, P.O. Box 
240, Cairo. 
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DENMARK. 


IRELAND. 


MEXICO. 


CANADA. 


ARGENTINE. 


CHILE. 


BRAZIL 


BULGARIA. 
ICELAND. 


SPAIN. 


PORTUGAL. 


WALES. 


POLAND. 


Hauchsvej 20, Copen- 
hagen. 
16 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 
Apartado 2715, Mexico, 
D.F. 


22 Glen Grove Avenue 
West, Toronto. 


Rivadavia 1255, 2 piso, 
Buenos Aires. 


Casilla de Correo 548; 
Valparaiso. 


112 Rue Général Bruce; 
Rio de Janeiro. 

84 Tzar Simeon, Sofia. 

Ingolfsstr, 22, Reykjavik. 

Travesia de Trujillos, No. 
3 Madrid (12). 

Avenida Elias Garcia 40, 
1-2, Lisbon. 

3 Rectory Road, Pen- 
arth, 


Io Wilceza Str. M. 14, 
Warsaw. 


Above list is given in the order in which the 
various sections were formed. 
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Books can be bought from :— 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Ltd., 
9 St. Martin’s St., London, W.C. 2. 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, India. 


The Theosophical Press, 826 Oakdale Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Famille Théosophique, 4 Square Rapp, Paris 
VII., France. 


N.V. Théosofische Vereenigung Uitgevers, 
Tolstraat 154, Amsterdam, Holland. 


Svenska ‘Teosofiska Bokféralgst, U.P.A., 
Ostermalmsgaten 75, Stockholm, Sweden. 


G.C. McMurtrie 68, Hogarth Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Cathcart 
House, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia. 


The Theosophical Book Depot, 351, Queen 
Street, Aukland, N.Z. 


Buenos Aires Lodge, T.S., 111, Ascasuso, San 
Isidro, Buenos Aires. 


and through most of the Lodges of the Society 
many of which have a lending library from which 
books can be borrowed at a nominal charge. 
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